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ABSTRACT 

using the state-mandated Texas at-risk criteria to 
identify students at-risk for dropping out, the Austin (Texas) 
Independent School District (AISD) followed those students for three 
years to determine the accuracy of the mandated state criteria. The 
study focuses on the classification and follow-up of 25,587 students 
in 1987-88, 25,292 students in 1988-98, and 25,998 students in 
1989-90 in grades 7 through 12. Enrollment status, age, grade, 
ethnicity, numJaer of "F^s, achievements test scores, and dropout 
rates at several times are obtained from the computer files 
maintained by the AISD- Results identify 41% to 46% of the enrollment 
as at-risk, with high school. Black, or Hispanic American males being 
the most frequently found. The three-year follow-up on the 1987-88 
group found that of the original at-risk students in grades 9 through 
12, 33% had graduated, 33% were still enrolled, and less than 33% had 
dropped out. Of the students in grades 7 through 8, slightly more 
than 33% were still enrolled, more than 33% had transferred, and 
fewer than 33% had dropped out. The study shows that the state 
criteria over- identify at-risk students. In addition, other students 
are dropping out who have not been identified as at-risk. Eight 
figures and two attachments display the data. Four references are 
included. (JB) 
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PEMSPECnVE 



AT-RISK STUDENTS THREE YEARS LATER: 
WE mow WmCB ONES WILL DROP OUT 



National attention has bera drawn to the incres^ingproMem 
of dropouts and of students at risk of dropping out 
Numerous oommunity and school programs have been 
designed and implement^ to stem the flow of these 
students exiting the school prior to graduation. Despite 
the hest eflforts of all invoked in the numerous programs 
that have been implemented, students continue to drop 
out 

There is a need for information on whether we are cor- 
rectly identifying the students who are at risk of dropping 
out. Clearly, we want to know whether the students who 
are most at risk are being served by our dropout preven- 
tion programs. Our schools ne^ to know who is at risk 
and why in order to meet their needs. 

The Austin Independent School District's (AISD) Office 
of Research and Evaluation (ORE) has been researching 
the dropout issue for several years and has studied the 
implementation of the mandated Tex^ at-risk criteria to 
identify at-risk students* Having identified the students, 
we have foltowed them for three years to determine how 
accurate that initial identification was. 



Like ewry other school district in the country, our url^an, 
Texas district is concerned with the large percentage of 
our students who drop out of school. In the past year, 
1989-90, 1,748 students (10«0%) in grades 9-12 dropped 
out. In the mc^t rectni ninth*grade cohort for which data 
are available (first-time ninth grades of 1986-S7), 254% 
of the students dropped out before graduation. 

By use of centrally maintainol data files, ORE has for 
several years provided information to the sdtootsfor their 
useinassessingtheat-riskstatusoftheirstudents. Fbrthe 
last fbur years ORE has identified for the schools the at* 
risk students using the State criteria. This stud^ focuses 
on the results of threejiears' experience of using the State 
criteria to identifystudents at risk and thosestudentswho 
dropped out at the end of each school year 

Hie State-mandated criteria overidentify at-risk students. 
There are more students identified as at risk than the 
schools can efiectively roncentrate on. There are also 
students slipping through the cracks-dropping out-who 
were not identified as being at risk. There is a need to 
refine the criteria so that school staff can better focus 
energies on students who are going to drop out There is 
also a need to identify students in a more timely fashion- 
before the ninth grade. 



OBJECTIVE 



The objective of this paper is to contribute to national 
research by providing information on one aspect of the 
dropout problem from an urban Texas school district 
perspective. There arc four parts to the main objective: 

* Describe the Texas mandated at-risk criteria 
and the local district operationati/atton of 
those criteria. 

« Discuss a thr<^-year follow-up of the 1987-88 
at-risk students. 

* Share finding about the use of at-risk 
criteria so that other local systems can better 
focus their at-risk identification procedures. 

* Discuss possible ways that such criteria could 
become more effective. 
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TEXAS AT-RISK CRITERIA 



METHODS 



In 1986 the Texas Legislature approved House Bill 1010, 
one provision of which was a specification of criteria by 
which Texas schools would identify students at risk of 
dropping out and notify their parents, as a consequence 
of this educational reform legislation Texas school dis- 
tricts had to operationalize and implement the mandate. 

For purp(»es of identifying and tracking at-risk students, 
the local school district operationalized the State criteria 
as follows: 
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To better pinpoint difTerential dropout rates, the Dis- 
trict's Oflice of Research and Evaluation (ORE) ex- 
tended the State at-risk criteria^ resulting in 22 individual 
at-risk categories. See Figure 1 (H.B. 1010: The State At- 
Risk Criteria) for a fiiil description of the Texas at-risk 
criteria and Figure 2 for a listing of the 22 categories. 



This study focused on the classiGcation and follow-up of 
25^ students enrolled in 1987-^ 25^ students en- 
rolled in 1988^,and 25,998 students enroUed in 1989-90 
who were in grades 7-12, Enrollment status dge»grade« 
ethnicity* number of Fs, achievement test scores* and 
dropout ratesat several points in timewere obtained from 
the extensive computer files maintained by the District 



RESULTS 



There is not su£[icient room to delineate all the findings. 
The following section de$crit>es the at-risk students for 
four years and highlights some of the r^ults from the 
Analyses of the end of year 1 for three difierent years. 
Results from the end of the first year as well as the second 
and third-year follow-up will be discussed in this paper. 

Hqw mam sOidents areata? 

For grades 7- 12* the numberof students considered at risk 
bytheStatecriteriawasll330(443%)in 1987-88,11,668 
(46.1%)in 19S8-89, 10JS9(41.4%) in 19S9*9(Xand 11,040 
(443.4%) in 1990-91. These numt^rs represent almost 
half of the secondary students for each of the last four 
years. 

Wkoaretbestudmtsatridi? 

For the last four years, a determination has been made of 
the at-risk status (as of October 30) of each student in 
grades 7-12. The most important findings are; 

- The number of students considered at risk is 
41-46% of the enrollment. 

* High school students (56%) are more likely to 
be at risk than junior high school students 
(28-33%). 

■ A greater proportion of the Hispanic (54-60%) 
and Black (59-61 %) enrollment is identified as 
at risk than American Indian (33-47%), Asian 
(34-40%), or White (25-31%). 

* More males (46-51%) are at risk than females 
(37-41%). 
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MS. IQiO: WE STATE AT-RISKCRITERI4 
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lt& 1010, passed by the Ibias State 
Legislaiure ia 19S6 and takifig effect 
Sepcemter 1, 1987, relates to reducing the 
number of students wbo drop out of 
pubUcsdiooL Sectloa4(f)oftl!isbUI 
states: 

For the purposes of this section, "^uctent 
at risk of dfc^sping out of stiboot*" includes 
rach student in grade ieveb seven through 
12 who is under 21 years of age and who: 

(1) was not advanced from one grade 
tevel to the next two more 
school years; 

(2) has mathematics or re^ng skills 
that are two or more years below 
grade tevel; 

(3) did fK>t maintain an average 
equivatent to 70 on a scale of 100 
in two or more courses during a 
semester, or is not maintaining 
such an average in two or more 
courses in tl» ojrrent semester, 
and is not expected to graduate 
within four years of the date the 
student begins the n nth grade; or 

(4) did not perfcvm satisfactonty on an 
assessment instrument admini- 
stered under Section 21. 55 1(a) of 
this code in the seventh, ninth, or 
fweifth grade. 



Gfades7>12 
19TAC75J9SfcUn-f4^ 

Below 21 years of agr ami meet one ch- 
nxm of the foOowing: 

(1) has not beo) pronK>tcd OM or 
more times in grades 1-6 basedon 
academic criteiiaestabiistKd in 
aibsectioas (a) and (b) of this 
section and continues to be unable 
to ma^ the essential elements in 
the 7th or higher grade level; 

(2) b two or more years bekw grade 
level in reading ormatbematics; 

(3) has foiled at least two course in 
01% OKve semesters and ^ nc^ 
oqsected to graduate within four 
years of the time the student 
entered the 9th grade; or 

(4) has (ailed one more of the 
reading, writing, or mathematics 
sections of the most recent 
TEAMS test beginning with the 
seventh grade. 



Grates 7'>12 
TCC213S7fn 



Under 21 years of age and ^)^: 



( 1) was not advanced from one gra(&; 
level to the nexi twoor more 
sdKxdyean; 

(2) has mathematics reading skills 
that are two or more years below 
grade level; 

(3) did not maintain an average 
equivalent to TOtxi a scale of 100 
in two more courses in the 
current semester, and is not 
exp^ed to graduate within four 
}«ars of the date the student 
begins the ninth grade; or 



(4) did not perform satisfactmty on an 
assessment instrument adminin- 
stered under Section 21351(a) of 
this code in the seventh^ tiinth, or 
twelfth grade. 



H.a taiO ttmroM Itie Tcxns EducaUosi Code (TEC) gtildelliMfi wlikli an cmlttloed in the 
TemAdmlnlstaUtve Code (TAG)* I^ilslom Id botli Che TEC wid TAG most tw tmpkmenfed 
as law. 

AvtndeiitvtioiiicctsMieorinoR oTIlMse criteria iball be Idenlllled as at rklu A sivdent doe» 
DQf haw to meet alt Iter etileria (a be coosldend at risk 



Opttaoat criteria for Ideutiiytnf at-rlik 
students* grades I'*I2, at« abu> Included as 
roUoav: 



Grades 1 12 
l9TAC7SJ9SfcU5l 
Optional criteria: 



* environmental factors, 

* familtat factors^ 

• economic factors, 
^ sodai factors. 

• devetopmental factors, 

^ other psychosocsat factors where 
such factor contributes to the 
students* inability to progress 
academicaiiy. 



Grades 7«1^ 
TECll>20Sfc^ 
OtAional criteria: 

^adjudged delinquent; 

* abuses drug^cohot; 

* limited English proficiency 

^ receives compensate^ (»* remedial 

instruction; 
'saoialiy, physically, or psychofogi- 

catiy abused; 
'pregnant; 
'stowleamer; 
*underachiever; 
'enrolEs tate in scIkmI year; 

* stops anending school before the 
end of the school year, 

'unnKHivated; or 

* other characteristics that indicate 
the student is at high risk of 
dropping out. 
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FIGURE 2 



Dtfinitton 



Studont U two or mofo yeart oldw tiian esqMctMl f(^th« gr^e teval 

Studmt $cor^ tMro or mors yoars betow grsdo {w*! in rMding on • nomvroferencodi 
itandardSzad i^iovemom te«l (•Sthor tho iow« Toete of Basic Skills or fho Tests of 
AcMevomont and Proficiency) 

Student scored two or mora yeanibatowgrada levelln methemattce on a nonn" 
referenced^ standardized achievement test (either the fTBS or the TAP) 

Student faitod at least tMifo coursee during a semest^ 

Student failed ttu» reading section on the most recent admlnlstratkm of the state- 
mandated» criterion-referenced Texas l^ucationitf Assessment of Minimum Skills 
(TEAMS) (grades 7 and 9 on()^ 

Student failed the mathematics section of the TEAMS 

Studem failed the language arts section of the B(lt-Levet TEAMS (grades 1 1 and 12 
only) 

Student failed the writing section of the TEAMS (Grades 7 and 9 only) 

Student failed only the writing oomposttion portion of the TEAMS Wrttinig test (grades 
7 arKi 9 only) 

Student Is two or more years cider than expected for the grade level and scored two 
or more years below gmdm level In reading or mathematios on the ITBS or TAP 

Student Is two or more years older than expected for the grade level and failed et 
lea^ two courses during a seme«t^ 

Student is two or more years okfer than expected for the grade level and failed at least 
one of the sectione of the TEAMS 

Student scored two or more years t>ek)W grade level in mathematice or reading on the 
fTBS Of the TAP and failed at least two coursee during a semester 

Student scored two or more years below grade level In mathematice or reading on the 
rrSS or the TAP and failed at least one the sections of the TEAMS 



Student failed at least two courses during a semester and failed at least one of the 
secttona of tf^ TEAMS 

Student is two or more years older than mpected for the grade level, scored two or 
more years below grt^e level In mathematf cs or reading on the ITBS or the TAP. and 
and failed at feast two courses during a semester 

Student is two or more years older than expected for the grade level, socred two or 
more years below grade level in ma^m^es or reading on the fTBS or tho TAP. and 
failed a! least one of the sections of the TEAMS 

Student is tM» or more years okier fhm expected for the grade level, failed at least 
one of tiie sections of the TEAMS 

Student (s two or more years older than expected for the grade leveli scored two or 
more years belcw grade level In mathematics or reading on the ITBS or the TAP. 
failed at least two courses during a semester, and failed at least one of the sections 
of the TEAMS 

Student scored two or more years below grade level in mathematics and in roacling 
on the fTBS or the TAP 

Student failed at least two sections of the TEAMS. 

Student scored two or more years below grade level in mathematics or reading on the 
ITBS or Hm TAP. failed at least two courses during a semester, and failed at loaat one 
of the sections of the TEAMS. 

4 
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EndofVearOae for Three Years top six cate^ries. Attachment 2 Students at High 

Risk For Dropping Out. 

What is tile nbuiomh^Utwem being at-^ and droppuig 

out? In 19S7-aS fewer of those students with Fs dropped out 

than might be expected. Eight categories inciuding Fs 

For grades 7-12, a total of 2^74 (93%) students dropped were represented by 17.9% of students at risk, but only 

outby theend of the sixth sixweeksof 1987-^ Only 1,371 ias% of the dropouts came from these categories. Of 

(57.7%) of the dropouts came from those considered at those with Fs onfy, only 3.5% dropped out. 
Tiski 752 (31.7%) of the dropouts were not identified as at 

riskby the State criteria; 251 of thedropoutswerenoten- In 1989-90 the local operational definition for the "F' 

rolled prior to October 30, 1987 and were not evaluated category was modified to include not on pace towards 

for at-risk status. New students who come to us as with- graduation in addit on to two or more Fs in a semester, 

out test scores or grades and who are not overage can not The total number of at-risk students dedined as those 

be identified as at risk by the State criteria. students with two or more Fs who were on pace towards 

graduation were no longer considered at ri!»k. The eight 
In 1987-88 the dropouts represented lZl%oftheat-risk categories including Fs were now represented by22.5% 
students. The majority (87,9%) ofat-risk students did not (2,416) of students it risk,and 21.6%(523) of the drop- 
dropout. Dropouts represented 53% ofstudents not at outs came from these categories. Ofthose at risk because 
risk. The majority (94.7%) of not-at-risk students did not of Fs only, the dropout rate rose to 1 1.79%. 
dropout See Figure 3 Number and Percent of Dropouts, 

Grades 7-12, (pie graphs) Refining the criteria for the "F* category improved its 

ability to predict dropouts. The number of students in the 

Which risk aitesffries are students in? number 4 category "2 Fs" dropp^i dramatically from 

1,182 in 19»-S9 to 560 in 1989-90. As a corollary those 

The numberof students in each risk category, the number studentswhohadFsbutwereonpacetowardsgraduation 

of dropouts from each categoiy, and the percentage of who were also at risk for other factors moved from the 

dropouts from each categoryare displayed in Attachment categories containing Fs to the categories containing 

1 Dropouts Asa Function of At-Risk Status. For 1987-^ those other factors minus the Fs. 
and 1988-89, the percentages of dropouts for each cate- 
gory vary from as little as .09 (category 1) to as much as 

6.94 (category 7). For the most part the percentages differ Three Year Follow up For At-Risk Students of 1987-88 
very tittle. The categories are very consistent. 

Whmhad happened two andthreeyearslaterU) the first gwup 

When we scan aaoss alt three years we can see that the qfstudentsident^edasatridcofdroppingout qfscbofduang 

categories are still fairly consistent The top categories the Texas at-,isk criteria? 
remain the highest and vary by as little as 3.28 from the 

lowest tothehighest (category 12). Other than tbeshift Oftheat-riskstudentswhohadbeeningrades9-12,about 

in numbers in the categories as a result of refining the F onethirdhadgraduated,onethirdwerestillenrol!ed, ani" 

criterion (to be discussed below), the categories have slightly less than one third had dropped out Of the at-risk 

remained stable for three years. students who had been in grades 7-8, two thirds were still 



Are there liigh-risk categories:' 
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enrolled and one fourth had dropped out. 



In comparison, for the not-at-risk students in grades 9-12, 
The at-risk categories most a.<»(>ciatcd with dropping out more had ^duated or transferred; fewer had dropped 
in 1987-88 are: out or were still enrolled. For the not-at-risk students in 

grades 7-8, slightly more were still enrolled, more had 

1) Age and TEAMS transferred and fewer had dropped out Some of the 

2) Age students who were not at risk in 1987-88 became at risk in 

3) Age, TEAMS, and achievement 1988-89 and 1989-90. For grades 7-8, 1.057 (20.5%) 

4) Age and achievement became at-risk. For grades 9-12, 1,537 (16.8%) becameat 

5) Age and Fs risk. The majority of the not-at-risk students became at- 

risk because of Fs and overage, thus falling ofT-pace 
Age is common to all five categories. In 1987-88 these five towards graduation, 
categories represented 20% of at-risk students but 61.3% 
of the at-risk students who dropped out. In 1988-89 a 
category was added and the top five categories became the 
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NUMBER AND PERCENT OF DROPOUTS 
GRADES 7-12 



7/8 STAY IN 
1/8 DROP OUT 

(4 IN CLASS OF SO} 



18/19 STAY IN 
1/19 DROP OUT 
(2 IN Class of 90> 



AtSD ENROLLMENT! 29,587 
A* of tO/SO/sr (GRADES 7-l2» 



8/9 STAY IN 
1/9 DROP OUT 

O IN CLASS OF 90) 



23/24 STAY IN 
1/24 DROP OUT 

(1 IN CLASS OF 30) 



AlSD ENROLLMENT.- 26,282 
A* of 10/30/08 (GRADES 7-f2) 



7/8 STAY IN 
1/8 DROP OUT 

(4 IN Class of 30) 



24/25 STAY IN 
1/25 DROP OUT 

(1 IN CLASS OF 30) 



»,»60 (98.9%) 




1.971 (8.4%) 



DROPOUTS 



782 (2.9%) 



(62.8%) 



1987-88 



10.990 (40.8%) 




1,338 (8.3%) 

DROPOUTS 

882 (2.2%) 



13.082 (81.7%) 



1988-89 



9.309 {3S.S%) 




1.460 (5.0%^ 



DROPOUTS 



329 i2.0%\ 



14.710 (63.3%) 



AT-RJSK VS. NOT-AT-RISK STUDENTS 

1989-90 

AlSD ENROLLMENTt 23.998 
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FIGURE 4 
SUMMARY OF ENROUMENT 
AT-RISK STUDEim AND DROPOUTS 



1987-88 



1968^ 



1989-90 



199(^91 



Enroflmsnt* 
At-risk 
Not-H-rifik 



25,587 

11.330(44.3%) 
14.257 (55.7%) 



25.292 

11,568(46.1%) 
13,624 (53.9%) 



25,998 

10.759(41.4%) 
15,239(58.6%) 



25,438 

11,041 (43.4%) 
14,397 (56 6%) 



Dropouts 
At-risk 
Not-tf-risk 
Now 



2,374 

1,371 ^.8%) 
752(31.7%) 
251 (10.5%) 



ai7s» 

1,338(61.6%) 
562(25.9%) 
272 (12.5%) 



22l» 

1,450(65.7%) 
529(23.9%) 
230. (10.4%) 



HfA 



At-Risk Studontt 
Dropouts 
Stay-ins 



13.271 (12.1%) 
9.959 (87.9%) 



1,338 (11.5%) 
10,330 (88.5%) 



1,450 (13.5%) 
9,309 (86.5%) 



Not-At-Risk Students 



Dropouts 
Stay-ins 



752 ( 5.3%) 
13.505(94.7%) 



562(4.1%) 
13,062 (95.9%) 



529(3.5%) 
14.710 (96 5%) 



*Enrottnient is as of October 30 of each year. 
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THREE YEAR FOLLOW-VF 5WDY 
STAWSATSm OF THREE YEARS 



r 



r 



WbtDES7-9 





At-RWc 






N 




N 


% 


Gnduated 


N/A 




1 


0.0 


SdBBarojted 


2;432 


66.00 


3,798 


72.4 


Died 






2 


0.0 




359 


9.74 


915 


17.4 


DnppeAOvt 


894 


2426 


530 


ao 






100.00 


5,246 


100.00^ 



OM4DSS9L.I3 
1987-88 





Af-Riitc 


NctfAi-Riiik 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Gndtuted 


2,323 


30.48 


5.066 


56.1 


StmBnioUed 


2470 


33.72 


1,945 


21.5 




7 


.09 


4 


ao 


TtiBstond 


649 


8.52 


978 


10.8 


E^oppedOut 


2,072 


27.19 


1.043 


11.6 


TOTAL 


7.«2I 


100.00 


9.036 


100.0 



How moi^ kaddmpped 4Mfhm the (^gpuU at-risk cateff^ 
ries? How predktivewm the at-risk cateffuie$? W^lkert 
any surprises? 

Overall, the at-risk categories most associated with drop- 
ping out at the end of the sixth six weeks in 1987-88 
continued to be the categories with the highest per^^nt- 
age of dropouts two and three years later. See Figure S for 
22 Categories of At-Risk Students and Their Dropout 
Rates, 1987^ and Figure 6 Three Y<ar R>IIow-Up Study, 
Dropouts as of October Each Year, Grades 7-12. 

GRADES 9-12 

For grades 9-I2categories 12,10, 1,16, ll,and 19wcrethe 
source of the highest percentage of dropouts at the end of 
three years. Categories 1 2, 10, 1 , and 1 1 had been four of 
the five top categories at the end of the first year. The 
categoric; 16 and 19 were not top categories at the end of 
the first year. 

For categories 1, 10, 12, and 17 the majority (67^7%) of 
the dropouts from the students at risk in those categoric^ 
in year one dropped out the first school year. These 
categories all included overage students and did not in- 
clude Fs. Evidence would indicate that overage students 



FIGURES 
DROPOUT R4TES BY CATEGORY 
GRADES 7^12, 1987-88 
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THRBEmatFOLlOW'VP STUDY 
DROPOUTS AS OF OCTOBER EACH YEAR 
GRADES 7-n 



TOTAL 6 6 WEEKS DROP YEAR 1 DROP YEAR 2 DROP YEAR 3 



CATEGORY 1987-88 N % N % N % N 



1 1.106 426 38.5 505 45.7 578 52.3 600 54.2 

2 662 43 6.5 59 8.9 78 118 94 14.2 

3 321 17 5.3 33 10.3 45 14.0 49 15.3 

4 725 64 8.8 84 1 1.6 152 21.0 171 23.6 

5 229 10 4.4 10 4.4 26 11.3 32 14.0 

6 373 21 5.6 29 7.8 46 12.3 65 17.4 

7 18 1 5.6 3 16.7 3 16.7 3 16.7 

8 631 13 3.6 34 5.4 55 8.7 65 10.3 

9 1.242 41 3..? 57 4.6 99 8.0 127 10.2 

10 215 72 3.3.5 86 40.0 108 50.2 112 52.1 

11 163 37 22.7 41 25.1 64 39.3 71 43.6 

12 374 183 48.9 209 55.9 237 63.4 255 68.2 

13 189 13 6.9 14 7.4 43 22.7 45 23.8 

14 2.053 1.10 6.3 165 8.0 .303 14.8 437 21.3 
, 15 353 19 5.4 19 5.4 55 15.6 62 17.6 

16 64 6 9.4 8 12.5 22 34.4 29 45.3 

17 409 123 30.1 146 35.7 195 47.7 220 53.8 

18 92 14 15.2 18 19.6 35 38.0 34 37.0 

19 140 14 10.0 16 11.4 46 32.9 .55 .39.3 

20 418 34 SI 48 11.5 71 17.0 87 20.8 

21 1,070 66 6.2 93 8.7 169 15.8 245 22.9 

22 459 14 3.0 19 4.1 90 19.6 108 23.5 

TOTALS 11306 1370 12.1 1696 15.0 2,520 22.3 2,966 26.2 
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not at risk because of making Ps, with or without any ad- 
ditional risk foctors, are at high risk of dropping out and 
dropping out the very year that they are identified. 

For categories 16, 18, and 19 few (9-15%) of the dropouts 
dropped out the first year. Many additional students (48- 
55%) dropped out the second year. These categories in- 
cluded overage and Fs. Evidence would indicate that 
overage students at risk also for Fs may not drop out at 
high rates the first year they are identified but drop out at 
high rates the second year, and as seen below continue 
dropping out at high rates the third year. 

There are only two categories with increases of more than 
five percentage points-categories 16and 19~for the third 
year. The other categories increased stightty-less than 
five percentage points-in year three. 
See Figure 7 Three Year FoIIow-Up Study. Dropouts as. 
of October Each Year Grades 9-12. 

GRADES 7-8 

For grades 7-8 categories 12, 1, 17, 10, and 20 were the 
source of the highest percentage of dropouts at the end of 
three years. Categories 12, 1 , 17 and 10 had been the top 
four categories at the end of the first year. 

For grades 7 and 8 the number of dropouts doubled and 
tripled during the second and third year in some catego- 
ries. These increases may have reflected the promotion of 
eighth graders to grade nine. Grade nine is known to be 
a hazardous grade with the highest percentage of at-risk 
students and dropouts. 

Some categories such as category 12 had a high percent- 
age of dropouts at the end of the first year and added 
steadily to the percentage of dropouts each year thereaf- 
ter. See Figure 8 Three Year Follow-Up Study, Dropouts 
as of October Each Year Grades 7-8. 



CATEGORY CHANGE AND RISK CHANCE 



msmdemlmxme mere or less at risk as thev moved fmm 
one tevelto the next? 

The average dropout probability for all at-risk students 
grades 7-12in 1987-S8was 12.10. For those students who 
did not return for 1988-89 the average risk rate was 16.78. 
For those students who did return for 1988-89 their risk 
rate in 1987-88 was 9.49 and the risk rate for 1^8-89 was 
12.33. 



Risk Rates 



1987-77 



All students 12.10 

Did not return 16.78 

Retoned in 88-89 9.49 

Returned in 89-90 &96 



I98S-89 



1Z33 
11.46 



1989-90 



13.02 



The average risk rate for students who returned in 1988- 
89 increased 2.84 points. For students who also returned 
in 1^9-90 the average risk rate increased 2.50point$ from 
year one to year two and increased 1.56 .ints from year 
two to year three. 

The evidence suggests that the lower the risk in year one, 
the more likely t!te student is to be in school two and three 
yc^.s later. The higher the risk is in year one the more 
likely he is not to return for the following year. The 
evidence also suggests that students who are identified as 
at rifle become more at risk as they move from level to 
Icvf . 



What aueoories were the students in when (hey dropped out? 

Studen'sS who dropped out the first year dropped out from 
the category they were identified with for 1987-88. Stu- 
dents who dropped out in later years did not necessarily 
drop from the category they were identified with in 1987- 
8& Many students moved to other categories as they 
moved from level to level in sct?ool and many of the drop- 
outs tended to come from the high risk categories. 



USE OF AT-RISK CRITERIA 



In AISD the at-rLsk criteria have been used to identify stu- 
dents for placement in dropout prevention programs and 
enrollment in courses designed for at-risk students. ORE 
has used the at-risk criteria in research to predict drop- 
ping out and in evaluating the effectiveness of dropout 
prevention programs. 




TheState-mandated criteria overidentifyat-riskstudent.s. 
There are more students identified as at risk than the 
schools can effectively concentrate on. The criteria have 
been refined and used to identiiy those students at high 
risk of dropping out so that efforts may be targeted to 
them. 

10 
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TOTAL 

CATEGORY 1987-88 



FIGURE? 
THREE YE48F0LL0W'VP STUDY 
DROFOVTSAS OF OCTOBER EACB YEAR 

GRADES 9-12 



6 6 WEEKS 
N % 



DROP YEAR 1 
N % 



DROP YEAR 2 
N % 



DROP YEAR 3 
N % 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



820 
505 
267 
725 
121 
142 

18 
294 
697 
161 
163 
216 
189 
1,193 
353 

64 
238 

92 
140 
348 
416 
459 



348 
33 
16 

5 
15 
1 

13 
29 
60 
37 

142 
13 

101 
19 
6 
88 
14 
14 
33 
43 
14 



42.4 
6.5 
6.0 
8.8 

4.1 
10.6 

5.6 
4.4 
4.2 
37.3 
22.7 
65.7 
6.9 
8.5 
5.4 
9.4 
37.0 
15.2 
10.0 
9.5 
10.3 
3.1 



409 
44 
29 
84 
5 
19 
3 
18 
36 
71 
4! 

152 
14 

125 
19 
8 

108 
18 
16 
42 
51 
19 



49.9 

8.7 
10.7 
11.6 

4.1 
13.4 
16.7 

6.1 

5.2 
44.1 
25.1 
70.4 

7.4 
10.5 

5.4 
12.5 
45.4 
19.6 
11.4 
12.1 
12.2 

4.1 



445 
57 
39 

152 
15 
27 
3 
33 
54 
84 
64 

162 
43 

200 
55 
22 

128 
35 
46 
55 
86 
90 



54.3 
11.3 
14.6 
21.0 
12.4 
19.0 
16.7 
11.2 
7.7 
52.2 
39.3 
75.0 
22.7 
16.8 
15.6 
34.4 
53.8 
.38.0 
32.9 
15.8 
20.7 
19.6 



440 
57 
41 

171 
19 
26 
3 
.35 
71 
89 
71 

163 
45 

247 
62 
29 

131 
34 
55 
60 

115 

108 



53.6 
11.3 
15.3 
23.6 
15.7 
18.3 
16.7 

n.9 

10.2 
55.3 
4.3.6 
75.5 
23.8 
20.7 
17.6 
45.3 
55.0 
37.0 
39.3 
17.2 
27.6 
23.5 



TOTALS 
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7,621 



1,108 14.5 



1331 



17.5 



n 



1,895 24.9 



2,072 



27.2 



TOTAL 
CATEGORY 1987-SS 



FIGURES 
THREE VEAR FOLLOW-UP STUDY 
DROPOUTS AS OF OCTOBER EACH YEAR 

GRADES 7-8 



6 6 WEEKS 

N % 



DROP YEAR 1 
N % 



DROP YEAR 2 

N % 



DROP YEAR 3 
N % 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
It 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

TOTALS 



286 

157 
54 
N/A 

108 

231 
N/A 

337 

545 
54 
N/A 

158 
N/A 

860 
N/A 
N/A 

171 
N/A 
N/A 
70 

654 

3.685 



78 
10 
1 

5 
6 

10 
12 
12 

41 

29 



27.3 
6.4 
1-9 

4.6 
2.6 

3.0 
2.2 
22.2 

25.9 

X4 



35 20.:; 



1 1.4 

23 3.5 

263 7.1 



% 
15 
4 

5 
10 

16 

21 
15 

57 

40 



6 

42 



33,6 
9.5 
7.4 

4.6 
4.3 

4.7 
3.8 
27.8 

36.1 

4.6 



38 22.2 



8.6 
6.4 



367 lOO 



12 



133 46.5 

21 13.4 

6 11.1 

11 10.2 

19 8.2 



22 
45 



103 



6.5 
8.3 



24 44.4 



75 47.5 



12.0 



67 .^9.2 



16 22.9 
83 12.7 

625 17.0 



160 
37 
8 

13 

39 

30 
56 
23 

92 

190 



55.9 
136 
14.8 

12.0 
16.9 

8.9 
10.3 
42.6 

58.2 

22.1 



89 52.0 



27 .38.6 
130 19.9 

894 24.3 
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The at-risk criteria have also been used in a study to deter- 
mine whether all at-risic students are being senred by 
either dropout prevention programs or courses designed 
for at-risk students. We have took^ at the match of 
students to programs to determine whether all grou{^ of 
at-risk students are being served or are being partially 
served. 



MAKING THE CRTTERU MORE EFFECTIVE 



HowcmOmcritiriaorat'riskcaiemmesl^n^ 
tfyg inifndictinsdrvDomT 

The Titeria do not currently include Grade Point Aver* 
age (CPA), percent of attendance, number of discipline 
indilenu, any measure of nwness to the district^ nor 
weigLt for previously dropping out of school. These 
factors ?Tt all kno^'a to have some predictive value in 
predicting cropouts and are available to most school dis- 
tricts. Addingsome of these criteria may increase our pre- 
dictability of dropouts. However* because of mutticollin- 
earity, adding the at>ove criteria may not increase our pre- 
dictability. 

Additional factors which are alleged to contribute to 
dropping out-such as pre^ncy, single parent, parent 
was a dropout-are not available to most districts. It is not 
possible for us at this time to assess their usefulness. 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 



School districts nationwide face the problem of dropouts 
and how to decrease the dropout rate. Our nation's well- 
t>eing may well depend on how well we solve the problem. 
This study provides information on the variables used in 
identifying at-risk students and follow-up of differential 
dropout rates. More importantly, it offers new data on a 
three year follow-up of implementation of state-man- 
dated at-risk criteria. 
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DROPOUTS AS A FUNCTION OF AT-mK STATUS 
SCHOOL YEAR DROPOUTS, 1987-S8, AND 1989-90 
GRADES 7-12, END OF YEAR 



Risk 
Category 


At-Risk Students 




DroDOUts 




UJTOPOUuS aS 






1987-88 


1988-89 


1989-90 


1987-88 


1988-89 


1989**90 







1 QQQ«»QA 

oy ••y U 


1 


1,113 


941' 


1,021 


426 


361 


310 


JO ^ / 


JO • Jo 


JU .JO 


2 


662 


555 


770 


43 


45 


28 


o • 50 


o • J. JL 


AA 


3 


321 


214 


327 


17 


15 


12 


5 . 29 


•7 A1 


J « D / 


4 


726 


1, 182 


560 


64 


41 


66 


o • o2 


J • 4 / 


1 1 TO 


5 


229 


301 


244 


10 


16 


13 


4 . 37 


5 • 32 


D • J J 


6 


374 


336 


257 


21 


31 


17 


5 * 61 


9 • Z J 


O • OX 


7 


18 


16 


4 


1 


2 


0 


5 . 56 


12 • DO 


A A A 


8 


632 


523 


500 


23 


21 


17 


3 • 64 


4 • 02 


J #40 


9 


1,246 


1,258 


903 


41 


48 


24 


3 • 30 


J • o2 


d m OO 


10 


215 


180 


218 


72 


60 


53 


33 . 48 


33 . 33 


VI 11 

24 • JX 


11 


163 


296 


387 


37 


48 


127 


22.70 


lo • 22 




12 


377 


369 


365 


183 


167 


167 


48.54 


45.26 


45.75 


13 


189 


366 


232 


13 


11 


35 


6. 88 


J • 01 


1 R AO 
Xb . U7 


14 


2,054 


2033 


2,137 


130 


156 


103 


6,33 


7.67 


4.82 


15 


354 


442 


276 




1 ft 




5 37 


4 . 07 


15.58 


16 


64 


84 


137 


6 


4 


33 


9.98 


4.76 


24.09 


17 


410 


355 


335 


123 


125 


98 


30.00 


35.21 


29.25 


18 


92 


164 


252 


14 


34 


95 


15.22 


20.73 


37.70 


19 


140 


212 


346 


14 


23 


11 


10.00 


10.85 


22.25 


20 


418 


234 


446 


34 


20 


30 


8.13 


8.55 


6.73 


21 


1,074 


986 


679 


66 


79 


55 


6.15 


8.01 


8.10 


22 


459 


363 


363 


14 


13 


47 


3.05 


2.09 


12.95 


Total 


11, 330 


11,668 


10,759 


1,371 


1, 338 


1,450 


12.10 


11.47 


13.48 



* Total 1987-88 dropouts = 2,374; therefore, 1,003 (42.2%) not identified as at risk. 
Total 1988-89 dropouts = 2,172; therefore, 834 (38.4%) not identified as at risk. 
Total 1989-90 dropouts = 2,209; therefore, 759 (34.4%) not identifiied as at risk. 
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ATTACHME^^^^ 

STUDENTS AT HIGH RISK FOR DROPPING OUT 



mm 



The categories are as follows: 



Age 



Age, Read Ach 
or Math Ach 



Age, 2 F's 



Students <s two or mre 
years older than expected 
for the grade level. 

Student fs two or laore years 
older than expected for the 
grade level and scored two or 
flx>re years below arade level 
in reading or matneBaties on 
the ITBS or TAP. 

Student is two or more years 
older than expected for the 
grade level and failed at least 
two courses during a sesester 



Age, TEAMS (any) Student is two or wore years 

olcter than expected for the grade 
level and failed at least one of 
the sections of the TEAMS 



Age. Hath Ach 
or fteed Ach 
and TEAMS (any) 



Age, 2 F's. 
TEAMS (any) 



Percent of at risk students in 
these categories who dropped out 
in 1987-88 in 198B>89 in 1989-90 



Student is two or more years 
older than expected for the grade 
level, scored two or wore years 
below grade level in mathematics 
or reading on the ITBS or the TAP, 
and failed at least one of the 
sections of the TEAMS* 

Student is two or more years older 
than expected for the grade level, 
failed at least two courses (faring 
a semester, and failed at least one 
of the sections of the TEAMS. 



38.27X 



38.48X 



22* 70% 



48.S4% 



30.00% 



15.22% 



38.36% 



33,33% 



16.22% 



45.26% 



35.21% 



20.73% 



30.36 



24.31 



32-82 



45*75 



29.25 



37.70 
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